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THE CENTRAL AMERICAN PEACE CONFERENCE OF 

1907 1 

The Central American Peace Conference which met at Washing- 
ton on November 14 and adjourned December 20, 1907, in accord- 
ance with the protocol between the Republics of Costa Rica, Salva- 
dor, Guatemala, Honduras, and Nicaragua, signed at Washington, 
September 17, 1907, is not only in accord with the general tendency 
of our times toward more helpful relations between neighboring 
nations, but is a direct outgrowth of a. policy which has repeatedly 
led to similar conferences with a view to promote a better under- 
standing and a more complete cooperation between the republics of 
Central America. 

It was three centuries after its discovery by Columbus that Cen- 
tral America, or the Kingdom of Guatemala, severed the political 
ties which bound it to the mother country. On the 15th day of Sep- 
tember, 1821, within a year after the separation from Spain, Central 
America was for a brief period annexed to Mexico under the Em- 
peror Iturbide. The union with Mexico, however, was soon dis- 
solved and the National Assembly which met in Guatemala on July 
1, 1823, declared, the unconditional independence of Central 
America, and later adopted the bases of a fundamental federal Cen- 
tral American constitution, which was duly promulgated at the City 
of Guatemala on November 22, 1824. The various constituent states 
also organized their respective state governments, and a federal gov- 
ernment was duly inaugurated. It was, however, destined to be 
short lived. 

i The historical facts concerning the early attempts at union of the five Cen- 
tral American republics have been furnished by Mr. Francisco J. Yanes, Secretary 
of the International Bureau of the American Republics, and the account of the 
proceedings and results of the conference is based upon the Monthly Bulletin of 
the International Bureau of the American Republics for December, 1907, pages 
1334-1373. 
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Owing in part to the inexperience of those who guided its destiny 
in the methods of federated representative government, in part to the 
dissatisfaction of some and the ambition of others, the first Central 
American Union ran its course within a few years. From 1838 to 
1847 the various states withdrew from the Union, set up independent 
governments, and thereafter reaffirmed their complete separation by 
the promulgation of their respective national constitutions. 

Nicaragua adopted its first constitution as an independent state in 
1839. Since then there have been six other constitutions, the one in 
force being that of 1905. 

Salvador became an independent commonwealth in 1839, and in 
1856 assumed the title of a republic. Since the dissolution of the 
federal compact it has had six different constitutions, the first pro- 
mulgated February 18, 1841, while the present constitution dates 
from August 13, 1886. 

The constitution of Costa Rica, adopted on January 21, 1847, 
declared that Costa Rica, as one of the political entities of the Cen- 
tral American nation, was ready to reenter the federation whenever 
the other Central American states should negotiate another compact 
and agreement. Since 1847 Costa Rica has had the constitution of 
December 26, 1859, and that of December 7, 1871, which is now in 
force as amended in 1882, and subsequent dates. 

Since the first constitution of Honduras, which was promulgated 
in 1848, there have been four other constitutions, the one now in 
effect being that of 1904. 

Guatemala reaffirmed its separation from the Central American 
Union in 1851 in the " Constitutional act of the Republic of Guate- 
mala," which was in force until January 29, 1855, when it was 
amended. On October 23, 1876, the so-called " Pro-Constitution of 
Guatemala " was framed by a constitutional convention held in the 
City of Guatemala. The constitution now in force was promulgated 
December 11, 1879, and put in operation March 1, 1880. 

Notwithstanding the failure of the first federated Central Ameri- 
can Republic, repeated efforts have been made to reestablish the 
Central American Union, so far without success. Scarcely had the 
first federation been dissolved, when in 1842 a convention composed 
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of the Republics of Nicaragua, Honduras, and Salvador met at 
Chinaudega, Nicaragua, and invited Guatemala and Costa Rica to 
join in establishing a national government, but neither of these Re- 
publics accepted the invitation. Two years later this tripartite gov- 
ernment succeeded in bringing about the peace between Guatemala 
and Salvador, which were at war, and in the treaty of friendship and 
alliance signed April 4, 1845, by the Salvadorean and Guatemalan 
representatives both countries agreed to appoint two delegates each, 
to meet at Sonsonate, Honduras, for the purpose of agreeing upon 
the establishment of a national Central American authority, clothed 
with the duty of maintaining internal peace and directing the foreign 
relations of the Union. These delegates were also directed to' invite 
Honduras, Costa Rica, and Nicaragua to join in this movement. 
For various reasons, however, this plan failed of success. 

The Diet which met at Nacaome, Honduras, in 1847, marks 
another step looking towards Central American union. The purpose 
of the meeting was to unite Honduras, Salvador, and Nicaragua in 
a bond of mutual benefit for the purpose of insuring their peace and 
independence. The Diet recommended to Honduras, Salvador, and 
Nicaragua, to be represented in the Constituent National Conven- 
tion to be held at Tegucigalpa, Honduras, August 1, 1848, or at any 
other city selected by the delegates, and the representatives of the 
three countries signed an agreement for the establishment of a pro- 
visional national government. This pact, to which Guatemala and 
Costa Rica were invited to become parties, looked toward a permanent 
alliance between the three signatory states, but this attempt at 
federation was also unsuccessful. 

The same countries, however, met again at Leon, Nicaragua, on 
November 8, 1849, and through their delegates concluded a, treaty 
by which it was stipulated that the " National Representation of 
Central America," consisting of two plenipotentiaries for each State, 
was to meet at the city of Chinandega, Honduras, to elect a presi- 
dent and vice-president for the united countries. Costa Rica and 
Guatemala were also invited to join in this movement The dif- 
ferences between Nicaragua and Great Britain on the Mosquito Coast 
question moved the three Central American countries to unite for 
mutual defense. 
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A similar sentiment inspired the Government of Honduras to 
invite Nicaragua and Salvador in 1852 to send delegates to Teguci- 
galpa for the purpose of meeting again as a National Diet, because 
of an alleged occupation of territory belonging to Honduras by Great 
Britain. The Diet met October 9, 1852, and provided for the union 
of the three Republics under the title " Republic of Central 
America." 

These repeated failures to reestablish the Central American Union 
did not discourage renewed attempts. In 1862 Nicaragua endeavored 
to bring about a merger of all the states into one single body politic. 
Honduras and Salvador readily accepted, but Guatemala held aloof, 
notwithstanding the fact that the City of Guatemala had been selected 
as the capital of the Union. Again, in 1876 a congress of representa- 
tives of the five Central American States met in Guatemala for the 
purpose of perfecting a union. This new effort was also a failure on 
account of war breaking out at that time between Guatemala and 
Salvador. 

In 1886 General Barillas, President of Guatemala, still believing 
in the possibility of forming a Central American union, invited the 
Presidents of Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, to 
send their plenipotentiaries to the City of Guatemala, where jointly 
with a Guatemalan plenipotentiary they were to meet in congress, 
for the purpose of insuring peace, establishing confidence, and unify- 
ing the interests, aspirations, and tendencies of their respective coun- 
tries. This congress met on January 20, 1887. Its principal work 
was the conclusion of a treaty of peace and amity among the five 
republics, a consular convention, and another for the extradition of 
criminals. It was also stipulated that a similar congress was to 
meet every two years, to carry on the work for union by peaceable 
means. This congress was to meet in the different capitals, in turn. 
The second congress met in San Jose, Costa Rica, in 1888, and a 
year after, as previously agreed upon, in the City of San Salvador, 
where a pact was concluded October 15, 1889, by which a provisional 
union was arranged looking toward the final merging of all the states 
into the " Republic of Central America." 

This new effort also fell through because of a war between Guate- 
mala and Salvador. 
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A further attempt was made by the States of Honduras, Nicara- 
gua, and Salvador, by the treaty of union signed at Amapala, June 
20, 1895, to form a confederation under the name of the " Greater 
Republic of Central America," which name was to be changed to 
" Republic of Central America " should Guatemala and Costa Rica 
voluntarily join the agreement then made. This treaty also provided 
for the meeting of a diet, charged principally with the maintenance 
of the friendly relations with other nations, arbitration of all ques- 
tions pending among the signatory states, empowered to appoint and 
receive diplomatic and consular representatives, and finally to pro- 
pose a scheme of definite union of the signatory powers, and submit 
such plan to a general assembly within three years after the date of 
the treaty. The Diet was convened, officials were appointed for the 
direction of affairs, and on August 27, 1898, the " Political Con- 
stitution of the United States of Central America " was approved 
by the General Assembly of the representatives of Honduras, Nicara- 
gua, and Salvador. The new regime was about to commence when 
a revolution overthrew the Government of Salvador and the Union 
was once more defeated. 

Another treaty of peace and compulsory arbitration was signed by 
the Governments of Costa Rica, Honduras., Nicaragua, and Salva- 
dor, at CorintO 1 , Nicaragua, on January 20, 1902, creating an arbi- 
tration court, composed of a commissioner and a substitute for each 
contracting power, to hold office for one year. Art. XVIII of this 
treaty provided that in the desire that the convention might unite 
all the states of the Central American family, the signatory states 
should invite, either jointly or otherwise, the Government of the 
Republic of Guatemala to adhere to the stipulations of the treaty. 

In 1906, the Treaty of the Marblehead (See Editorial Comment 
in this Journal, 1:141) was signed by the representatives of Guate- 
mala, Salvador, and Honduras, in the presence of the representatives 
of the United States and Mexico. This treaty provided, among other 
things, that within two months from date of ratification a general 
treaty of peace, friendship, commerce, etc, was to be concluded 
between the three contracting parties, designating the Republic of 
Costa Rica as the place of meeting. 
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Acting on this provision, the Government of Costa Eica invited 
the three contracting parties and the Government of Nicaragua to 
send their respective delegates to meet in the City of San Jose. 
The contracting powers accepted the invitation and sent their pleni^ 
potentiaries, but Nicaragua did not accept, basing her refusal upon 
the ground that the arrangements of the treaty of peace and arbitra- 
tion signed at Corinto January 20, 1902, above referred to, were 
sufficient and still in force. 

The Treaty of San Jose was signed on September 25, 1906, by 
the representatives of Costa Eica, Guatemala, Honduras, and Salva- 
dor. Among the principal stipulations contained in this treaty is an 
agreement by the Governments of Salvador, Guatemala, and Hon- 
duras to appoint, for the settlement of all difficulties arising among 
them, the Presidents of the United States and Mexico as umpires 
to whom all such questions are to be submitted for arbitration. Other 
stipulations of this treaty seem to suggest the reestablishment of the 
Central American Union, such, for instance, as the provision binding 
the signatory powers always to unite " to foster their moral, in- 
tellectual, and industrial progress, thus making their interests one 
and the same, as becomes sister countries." Furthermore, the sig- 
natory states mutually agree to grant " native treatment " to one 
another's citizens residing within their borders. Merchant vessels 
of the various contracting countries are likewise favored and pro- 
vision is made for the extradition of criminals. Finally, in order 
to " maintain peace and to forestall one of the most frequent causes 
of disturbance in the interior of the republics and of restlessness and 
distress among Central American people " the four contracting states 
agree not to allow " prominent political refugees to reside near the 
frontiers of the countries whose peace they seek to disturb." 

On the same day, September 25, 1906, other conventions were 
signed by the same plenipotentiaries, providing for the creation of a 
bureau to be located in the City of Guatemala, and established not 
later than September 15, 1907, for the purpose of fostering inter- 
course among the signatory countries, and for the creation of a Cen- 
tral American pedagogical institute, in Costa Eica., as a means of 
securing " a common educational system, essentially homogeneous, 
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tending to effect the moral and intellectual unification of the sister 
countries." 

Disturbances have, however, continued in Central America and to 
such an extent has the peace of that portion of the world been 
threatened that the friendly mediation of the United States and 
Mexico became appropriate in the common interest of peace and 
good will. This tender of good offices was readily accepted by all 
the Central American states and their common effort to maintain 
peace and arrive at a definite understanding resulted in the protocol 
signed at the Department of State in Washington, on September 17, 
1907, by the plenipotentiaries of all five of the Central American 
republics in the presence of the representatives of the United States 
and Mexico, providing for the Peace Conference which was held at 
Washington in November and December under the roof of the 
International Bureau of the American Republics: 2 

As agreed upon in Article I of the protocol, President Diaz of 
Mexico and President Roosevelt of the United States invited the five 
republics of Central America to meet in Washington in order to 
establish a basis of permanent peace between them. These invita- 
tions were accepted and delegates were chosen from the several re- 
publics. 3 

In addition, the Republic of Mexico designated Senor Don En- 
rique 0. Creel, ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to 
the United States, and the United States designated Hon. William I. 
Buchanan, as representatives from Mexico and the United States 
at the conference. 

The building of the International Bureau of the American Re- 
publics was chosen as the place of meeting of the conference • and 
two preliminary sessions under the presidency of Senor Don Joaquin 
Bernardo Calvo — Senor Dr. Don Angel Ugarte, secretary — were 
held on November 12 and 13, at which regulations for the orderly 
procedure of the conference were adopted. 

On the 14th of November the first regular session of the conference 

2 The text of this protocol will be found in the Supplement, 1:406. 
s For list of delegates see Treaty and Conventions, Supplement for this number 
of the Joubnal. 
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was held, at which the delegates, the representatives of Mexico and 
the United States, and the Hon. Elihu Root, Secretary of State of 
the United States, were present The meeting was called to order 
by Mr. Root, who addressed the conference as follows: 

Mr. Ambassador and Gentlemen of the Five Central American Republics: 

Usage devolves upon me as the head of the Foreign Office of the 
country in which you are assembled to call this meeting together; to 
call it to order and to preside during the formation of your organization. 
I wish to express to you, at the outset, the high appreciation of the 
Government of the United States of the compliment which you pay to 
us in selecting the city of Washington as the field of your labors in 
behalf of the rule of peace and order and brotherhood among the peoples 
of Central America. It is most gratifying to the people of the United 
States that you should feel that you will find here an atmosphere favor- 
able to the development of the ideas of peace and unity, of progress and 
mutual helpfulness, in place of war and revolution and the retardation 
of the principles of liberty and justice. 

So far as a sincere and friendly desire for success in your labors 
may furnish a favorable atmosphere, you certainly will have it here. 
The people of the United States are sincere believers in the principles 
that you are seeking to apply to the conduct of your international affairs 
in Central America. They sincerely desire the triumph and the control 
of the principles of liberty and order everywhere in the world. They 
especially desire that the blessings which follow the control of those prin- 
ciples may be enjoyed by all the people of our sister republics on the 
Western Hemisphere, and we further believe that it will be, from the 
most selfish point of view, for our interests to have peaceful, prosperous, 
and progressive republics in Central America. 

The people of the United Mexican States and of the United States of 
America are now enjoying great benefits from the mutual interchange 
of commerce and friendly intercourse between the two countries of 
Mexico and the United States. Prosperity, the increase of wealth, the 
success of enterprise — all the results that come from the intelligent use 
of wealth — are being enjoyed by the people of both countries, through 
the friendly intercourse that utilizes for the people of each country the 
prosperty of the other. We in the United States should be most 
happy if the states of Central America might move with greater rapidity 
along the pathway of such prosperity, of such progress; to the end that 
we may share, through commerce and friendly intercourse, in your new 
prosperity, and aid you by our prosperity. 

We cannot fail, gentlemen, to be admonished by the many failures 
which have been made by the people of Central America to establish 
agreement among themselves which would be lasting, that the task 
you have before you is no easy one. The trial has often been made and 
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the agreements which have been elaborated, signed, ratified, seem to 
have been written in water. Yet I cannot resist the impression that we 
have at last come to the threshold of a happier day for Central America. 
Time is necessary to political development. I have great confidence in 
the judgment that in the long course of time, through successive steps 
of failure, through the accompanying education of your people, through 
the encouraging examples which now, more than ever before, surround 
you, success will be attained in securing unity and progress in other 
countries of the New Hemisphere. Through the combination of all 
these, you are at a point in your history where it is possible for you to 
take a forward step that will remain. 

It would ill become me to attempt to propose or suggest the steps 
which you should take, but I will venture to observe that the all- 
important thing for you to accomplish is that while you enter into agree- 
ments which will, I am sure, be framed in consonance with the most 
peaceful aspirations and the most rigid sense of justice, you shall devise 
also some practical methods under which it will be possible to secure 
the performance of those agreements. The mere declaration of general 
principles, the mere agreement upon lines of policy and of conduct, are 
of little value unless there be practical and definite methods provided by 
which the responsibility for failing to keep the agreement may be fixed 
upon some definite person, and the public sentiment of Central America 
brought to bear to prevent the violation. The declaration that a man is 
entitled to his liberty would be of little value with us in this country 
were it not for the writ of habeas corpus that makes it the duty of a 
specific judge, when applied to, to inquire into the cause of his detention, 
and set him at liberty if he is unjustly detained. The provision which 
declares that a man should not be deprived of his property without due 
process of law would be of little value were it not for the practical pro- 
vision which imposes on specific officers the duty of nullifying every 
attempt to take away a man's property without due process of law. 

To find practical, definite methods by which you shall make it some- 
body's duty to see that the great principles you declare are not violated, 
by which if an attempt be made to violate them the responsibility may 
be fixed upon the guilty individual — those, in my judgment, are the 
problems to which you should specifically and most earnestly address 
yourselves. 

I have confidence in your success because I have confidence in your 
sincerity of purpose, and because I believe that your people have 
developed to the point where they are ready to receive and to utilize such 
results as you may work out. Why should you not live in peace and 
harmony? You are one people in fact, your citizenship is interchange- 
able — your race, your religion, your customs, your laws, your lineage, 
your consanguinity and relations, your social relations, your sympathies, 
your aspirations, and your hopes for the future are the same. 

It can be nothing but the ambition of individuals who care more for 
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their selfish purposes than for the good of their country that can prevent 
the people of the Central American states from living together in peace 
and unity. 

It is my most earnest hope, it is the hope of the American Govern- 
ment and people, that from this conference may come the specific and 
practical measures which will enable the people of Central America to 
march on with equal step abreast of the most progressive nations of 
modern civilization, to fulfill their great destinies in that brotherhood 
which nature has intended them to preserve, and to exile forever from 
that land of beauty and of wealth incalculable the fraternal strife which 
has hitherto held you back in the development of your civilization. 

Following this address the ambassador from Mexico said in part: 

Gentlemen of the Central American Delegations: 

Allow me to bid you all, in the name of the people and the Govern- 
ment of Mexico, which I have the honor to represent on this most 
solemn occasion, the heartiest welcome, and to express the sincerity of 
my good wishes for your personal welfare and for the success of the 
missions your respective governments have entrusted into your hands. 

*!■ Sp S|S p|S rp SjS Sj» 

Neither the United States nor Mexico craves territorial expansion ; 
nor is either desirous' of intervening in your affairs, nor do they ask 
aught but to see you peaceable, strong, and prosperous countries. Mexico 
and the United States are convinced that such will be the result obtained 
by your energy, patriotism, and good will, after honest deliberations, 
intent upon securing peace for the five Central American republics on 
the basis of eternal justice. 

Peace has always been the greatest boon to mankind. But when 
population and elements of wealth increase, and the level of civilization 
becomes higher, and the principles of justice and respect for property 
become more solid ; when a higher estimate is put upon the life of man, 
it is then that tranquillity becomes more valuable in the world, its rule 
controls as a supreme necessity, as the greatest of all blessings, the main- 
spring of patriotism, and the unmovable basis of national autonomy. 

The world moves on. The various manifestations of progress reach 
everywhere, earthly civilization becomes universal, demanding that each 
and every people in the world share in its benefits. When civilization 
finds no barriers nor suitable surroundings, it directs to that spot all its 
energies and its life-giving elements of wealth. But when war, dis- 
order, and extermination block the way and oppose the great force of 
civilization, then conditions becomes dangerous both at home and abroad ; 
thence proceed retrogression and the elements of international difficulties. 

The peoples of to-day cannot dwell in isolation linked as life is to 
the common cause of human progress, and it is only in the midst of 
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peace that the preservation of national integrity can be conceived. When 
that support is wanting, autonomy is in danger, and the wrongs and the 
damage done may be irreparable. 

The present tendency of civilized countries is clearly towards peace, 
as shown by the Hague Tribunal; by the several peace and arbitration 
congresses and conferences organized or to be organized in advanced 
nations; as advocated by the public press in all countries, irrespective 
of political- parties, or religious creed ; as taught in schools and universi- 
ties. Peace is the yearning cry of humanity. No mistake could be 
greater, no blindness darker, than to oppose those tendencies. Any and 
all sacrifices seem small when made to obtain a solid, unmolested, firm 
peace. 

If I am not mistaken in my judgment of your affairs, your differences 
all rest upon issues which can be easily adjusted and, above all, which 
can be settled by pacific means. Boundary questions, questions of 
wrongs to citizens, territorial invasion, and many others, which cannot be 
prevented between adjoining countries, may be easily and peacefully 
settled according to such general rules as you may adopt at this con- 
ference, and civil or foreign wars will only come when unavoidable; and 
then as far apart as wars now occur in the civilized countries of the 
world, but not so frequently as they now take place among the savage 
element of uncivilized countries. 

To attain these conditions it is necessary not to seek to gain advantages, 
not to claim predominance over one another, nor redress of wrongs, nor 
yet lose control of one's temper. This is not a battlefield, nor a 
strategical point. The object of this conference is nobler and loftier. 
It is to seek in good faith the means of doing justice. Your clear 
intelligence and patriotism will surely find it, and, when found, it must 
be embodied in a treaty of very long duration. This is what the world 
expects of the high representation of your respective governments; this 
is what Mexico and the United States of America expect, because they 
will, in perfect good faith, seal that treaty as a moral guaranty of an 
honest and steadfast purpose, as a token of love for peace, and as an 
evidence of confraternity, sympathy, and justice to the countries you 
represent. 

Gentlemen of the Central American delegations, may the treaty of 
Washington carry in its very soul the lofty ideals of the Latin race to 
which we belong, and may its form be as solid and strong as the great 
American people identified with us in this common work of order, 
civilization, and progress. May this be as perpetual a treaty as will 
always be the unchangeable good faith and love of peace of the two 
Republics, your friends, who have invited you to take up this human- 
tarian task. 
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To these addresses Senor Don Luis Anderson, Minister for 
Foreign Affairs of Costa Rica, on behalf of the conference, responded 
in part as follows: 

Your Excellencies: 

The solemn inauguration of the Central American Peace Conference 
by the honorable Secretary of State, on which occasion we have listened 
to the eloquent, wise, and kind words of his excellency the ambassador 
of the United Mexican States, is not only a symbol of American con- 
fraternity, but also will mark in the history of our people the moment 
of separation, between the past and the future. 

On the one hand, war and strife will sink into the past, while on the 
other peace, progress, and quiet loom up in the future. It is the begin- 
ning of an era in response to the urgent call of the spirit of the twentieth 
century. 

Civilization cannot allow that in the family of nations there be one 
which does not work or does not bring forth for the common benefit the 
full contingent of its energies and of the immense wealth with which 
nature has endowed it, because all nations are jointly responsible in the 
process of human progress. 

Central America, which is admirably situated between two continents, 
with an extensive coast line on both oceans, having an exceedingly rich 
soil, suitable for all kinds of products, with mountains of gold and silver, 
such wealth that one might think that nature took pride in being 
prodigal, spreading over those lands all its wealth — Central America, 
I say, is in duty bound to render to civilization, through universal inter- 
change, all the benefits that its privileged situation demands. However, 
and I lament to say this, we are backward in paying this duty because 
of this unprofitable strife in which some of the republics have spent their 
energies and which has kept us estranged from the ideals our fore- 
fathers had in mind when they, regardless of sacrifice, gave us country 

and liberty. 

******* 

The names of Roosevelt and Diaz will always be remembered with 
gratitude by the humble citizens of those countries, the citizens whose 
hands are hardened by toil and whom the tropical sun has marked. They 
are those who will profit the most by stable peace, because it is the plain 
field hands who are compelled to exchange the plow for the sword, and 
they go to war, but they do not love war. Our countries are not war- 
fearing countries, and the only part they have played in the several wars 
which from independence to our day have stained the Central American 
soil with blood is that of dying like heroes — bravely, modestly — for a 
cause which they have never understood. The Central American wars 
have never been wars between nations; they have been wars between 

governments. 
'****** * 
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If we in the Washington conference turn our eyes toward liberty, if we 
make provision here to insure that our countries, free from past errors, 
will start a new life of real democratic solidarity, if we could obtain that 
the governments of our five countries do not remain indefinitely in 
power but be both in their origin and in their acts a free expression of 
the will of the people, if we obtain that the rights of man — that noblest 
inheritance of the human race which is a part of all our constitutions 
but sometimes sadly forgotten — become effective, become something like 
the backbone of our institutions and our social and political organiza- 
tions ; in short, should we enter in all sincerity into a constitutional life, 
we would have done great good to our countries, and the generous intent 
of Presidents Boosevelt and Diaz would be materialized. 

Let us strive to make a living reality of our respect for the liberty of 
the individual as well as of the liberty of the states. Let us admit and 
guarantee the government of the people for the people in every one of 
the Central American countries, and then peace will be insured and the 
road to our happiness and perfection will be clear. I believe I inter- 
pret the sentiment and the patriotic feelings of each and every one of 
the Central American delegates when I say that we have faith that we 
will reach that goal, and our gratitude to those who have aided us in 
this noble work will be sincere and eternal. Which among our nations 
will show so little love of country or such lack of patriotism as to refuse 
to ratify such true means of procuring us happiness ? 

After the preliminary work of examination of credentials the con- 
ference proceeded to elect permanent officers, as follows : President, 
Senor Don Luis Anderson, Costa Rica; secretaries, Sefior Dr. Don 
Jose Madriz, Nicaragua, and Sefior Dr. Don Salvador Rodriguez 
Gonzalez, Salvador. 

Fourteen sessions of the conference were held between November 
14 and December 20. 

Resulting from these deliberations eight conventions were agreed 
to and signed on the latter date. These conventions are: General 
treaty of peace and amity, additional convention to the general 
treaty, establishing a Central American court of justice, extradition, 
on future conferences (monetary), on communications, establishing 
an international Central American bureau, and establishing a peda- 
gogical institute. 

A careful analysis of the eight conventions adopted by the con- 
ference shows that the union of the Central American states into a 
federated republic was the goal constantly before the conference in 
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all its sessions. It appeared, however, advisable to make haste slowly, 
to follow rather than to create public sentiment, so that the republics 
might rather drift into union than be forced into it by a single act. 
An act of union might seem to savor of revolution; the gradual 
development toward union in accordance with the desire of public 
sentiment would on the contrary be a peaceful evolution. 

The conference recognized that peace is the great need of the 
Central American republics, and this peace should be based not 
upon force but upon the administration of justice. Hence, the con- 
vention for the establishment of a Central American court of justice 
in which each state should be represented and whose decisions should 
be binding alike upon government and citizen. The Supreme Court 
of the United States has been the great balance wheel of our institu- 
tions. It was felt that a court of justice would preserve equality 
of state and equality of right, but it was recognized that peace was 
improbable if not impossible as long as the causes of dissension 
remain. Therefore Article II of the general treaty of peace and 
amity declared " that every disposition or measure which may tend 
to alter the constitutional organization in any of them is to be deemed 
a menace to the peace of said republics," and as the dispositions or 
measures tending to alter the constitutional organization of the 
republics arise largely from the personal ambition of political leaders 
who seek not merely to establish but to perpetuate themselves in 
power and to choose their successors, an additional convention was 
drawn up in which the contracting parties pledged themselves not 
to recognize (Article I of the additional convention to the general 
treaty) " any other government which may come into power in any 
of the five republics as a consequence of a coup d'etat, or of a revolu- 
tion against the recognized Government, so long as the freely elected 
representatives of the people thereof, have not constitutionally 
reorganized the country," and that the governments of Central 
America are recommended to " endeavor to bring about, by the 
means at their command, a constitutional reform in the sense of 
prohibiting the reelection of the president of a republic, where such 
prohibition does not exist," and " to adopt all measures necessary to 
effect a complete guaranty of the principle of alternation in power " 
(Article III of the additional convention to the general treaty). 
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The geographical situation of Honduras has made it in times past 
the object of aggression, for its possession or control seems to be of 
fundamental advantage to the contending Central American re- 
publics. Article III, therefore, of the general treaty of peace and 
amity, provides that " Honduras declares from now on its absolute 
neutrality in event of any conflict between the other republics ; and 
the latter, in their turn, provided such neutrality be observed, bind 
themselves to respect it and in no case to violate the Honduranean 
territory." This article eliminates a perennial and specific source 
of trouble, but Article II of the additional convention seeks to re- 
move a general evil, for it provides that in case of civil war no gov- 
ernment of Central America shall intervene in favor of or against the 
government of the country where the struggle takes place. As an 
additional guaranty against participation in civil war the general 
treaty of peace and amity forbids persons of whatever nationality 
to initiate or foster revolutionary movements against any of the 
republics (Article XVII) and neither the " head men or principal 
chiefs of political emigrations, nor agents thereof," shall be per- 
mitted to reside in the departments adjacent to the prospective scene 
of their revolutionary activity (Article XVI). But these measures 
look into the future, rather than the past, and in the interest of peace 
and quiet the contracting republics bind themselves to respect the 
inviolability of the right of asylum aboard the merchant vessels, of 
whatever nationality, anchored in their ports, and " only persons 
accused of common crimes and by order of the competent judge, 
after due legal procedure, can be taken from them " (Article X of 
the general treaty). It is further provided that public instruments 
executed in one of the contracting republics shall be valid everywhere 
if valid according to the laws of the republic in which they were 
executed. (Article XIV of the general treaty.) Article XV bear- 
ing on the same question is so important that it should be quoted in 
full: 

The judicial authorities of the contracting republics shall carry out 
the judicial commissions and warrants in civil, commercial, or criminal 
matters, with regard to citations, interrogatories, and other acts of pro- 
cedure or judicial function. 

Other judicial acts, in civil or commercial matters, arising out of a per- 
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sonal suit, shall have in the territory of any one of the contracting parties 
equal force with those of the local tribunals and shall be executed in the 
same manner, provided always that they shall first have been declared 
executory by the supreme tribunal of the republic wherein they are to be 
executed, which shall be done if they meet the essential requirements 
of their respective legislation, and they shall be carried out in accordance 
with the laws enacted in each country for the execution of judgments. 

In other words, the general treaty looks to peace based upon the 
administration of justive as a permanent status, and by the removal 
of causes of past controversy seeks to guarantee the peaceful develop- 
ment of the respective countries. 

But it is not merely the removal of causes of controversy that en- 
gaged the attention of the conference. By removing artificial bar- 
riers, the convention looked upon the inhabitants of the respective 
republics as essentially one people and provided for equality of treat- 
ment of citizens of one in the territory of the others, both in political 
rights and privileges and in the educational and professional training 
necessary for the understanding and application of such rights and 
privileges. Therefore a pedagogical institute was to be established 
in Costa Rica, with separate sections for men and women, for the 
professional education of teachers. 4 

Another convention establishes an international Central American 
bureau, to be located in Guatemala, in order to " develop the inter- 
ests common to Central America " and " to take charge of the super- 
vision and care of such interests." The first paragraph of this con- 
vention, set forth in full, will show the wide scope and possibilities 
of such an institution : 

The following Central American interests are recognized as being those 
to which special attention should be paid : 

1. To combine every effort toward the peaceful reorganization of their 
mother country, Central America. 

2. To impress upon public education an essentially Central American 
character, in a uniform sense, making it as broad, practical, and complete 
as possible, in accordance with the modern pedagogical tendency. 

3. The development of Central American commerce and of all that 
may tend to make it more active and profitable, and its expansion with 
other nations. 

4 For the provisions, see the convention for the establishment of a Central 
American pedagogical institute, Supplement to this number. 
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4. The advancement of agriculture and industries that can be de- 
veloped to advantage in its different sections. 

5. The uniformity of civil, commercial, and criminal legislation, 
recognizing as a fundamental principle the inviolability of life, respect 
for property, and the most absolute sacredness of the personal rights of 
man ; uniformity in the system of custom-houses ; in the monetary system, 
in such manner as to secure a fixed rate of exchange ; general sanitation, 
and especially that of the Central American ports ; the confidence in the 
Central American credit; uniformity in the system of weights and 
measures; the definition of what constitutes real property, in such a 
firm and unquestionable manner as will serve as a solid foundation for 
credit and permit the establishment of mortgage banks. 

In addition to these two great institutions the conference recom- 
mended " the creation of a practical agricultural school in the 
Republic of Salvador, one of mines and mechanics in that of Hon- 
duras, and another of arts and trades in that of Nicaragua." 
(Article IV, general treaty of peace and amity.) The steps taken 
for the professional education of the citizens of the republics can not 
be too highly commended, for upon the education of the people the 
industrial and, in large measure, the political development of the 
republics must depend. The establishment of Central American 
institutions in each one of the republics is as educationally sound as 
it is politically wise; because, while working for the common good, 
each republic is given a special interest in the institution established 
in its midst. 

In accordance with the ideas set forth in the previous paragraph, 
that education should be Central American, it is provided in Article 
VII of the general treaty that professional degrees obtained in one 
country shall be recognized in the others, and all professionally 
qualified shall have the right to exercise their professions in the 
respective countries of Central America. 

A further step in the unification of Central America, consciously 
taken and with a full understanding of its import, was the conven- 
tion concerning future Central American conferences, the preamble 
and first article of which require quotation in full : 

The Governments of the Eepublics of Costa Rica, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Nicaragua, and Salvador, desiring to promote the unification and 
harmony of their interests, as one of the most efficacious means to pre- 
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pare for the fusion of the Central American peoples into one single 
nationality, have agreed to conclude a convention for the naming of com- 
missions and for the meeting of Central American conferences, which 
shall agree upon the most efficacious and proper means to the end of 
bringing uniformity into their economical and fiscal interests; and to 
that end have named as delegates : 

Article I. 

Each one of the contracting governments obligates itself to name 
within one month, counted from the last ratification of this agreement, 
one or more commissions, which shall occupy themselves preferably with 
the study of all that concerns the monetary system of their respective 
countries, especially in relation to those of the other states, and inter- 
change amongst them; and, besides, the study of everything relating to 
the custom-house systems, the system of weights and measures, and 
other matters of an economic and fiscal nature which it may be deemed 
expedient to make uniform in Central America. 

And finally, moved by the desire to come into closer relations and 
to open up their countries not merely to the citizens of each republic 
or to the republics as a whole, but also to the outside world, a con- 
vention on communications was adopted by which, through the ap- 
pointment of commissioners, the respective countries might co- 
operate in the realization of the Pan-American Railway and the 
establishment of various lines of communication between the separate 
republics, such as lines of " steamships, submarine cables, telegraph 
lines, wireless stations, telephones, and everything that may tend 
to bind closer their mutual relations." (Article IX of the conven- 
tion on communications.) This convention is based upon the broad 
principle that people are enemies, or at least unfriendly, because they 
do not know each other, and that every means of communication, 
whatever be its kind or nature, is a means of peace. 

The conference could not well hope to establish law and order upon 
a permanent basis unless some means were created to bring offenders 
against law and order to justice, not merely as a punishment to those 
who committed crime but as a deterrent to those who might seek 
safety in flight. The conference therefore drew up and signed a 
convention of extradition in which the subject was treated broadly 
and upon principle, and in which doubtful questions which might 
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lead to controversy were resolved in advance. Article I provides 
who shall be extradited and Article II provides who shall not be, 
thereby viewing the subject from both sides. These articles are as 
follows : 

Article I. 

The contracting republics agree to deliver up reciprocally the indi- 
viduals who may take refuge in the territory of one of them and who 
in the other may have been condemned as authors, accomplices, or 
abettors of a crime, to a penalty of not less than two years of deprivation 
of their liberty, or who may have been indicted for a crime which, in 
accordance with the laws of the demanding country, carries a penalty 
equal to or greater than that above stated. 

Article II. 

Extradition shall not be granted in any of the following cases : 

1. When the evidence of criminalty presented by the demanding 
party would not justify, according to the laws of the place where the 
fugitive so charged is found, his apprehension and commitment for trial, 
if the offense had been there committed. 

2. When the offense charged is of a political character, or, being a 
common crime, is connected therewith. 

3. When under the laws of the demanding country or of that of 
asylum, the action or the penalty has been barred. 

4. If the accused demanded should have been already tried and sen- 
tenced for the same act in the republic wherein he resides. 

5. If in the latter, the act because of which extradition is requested 
should not be considered a crime. 

6. When the penalty corresponding to the crime for which extra- 
dition is requested shall be that of death, unless the demanding govern- 
ment binds itself to apply the next lower penalty. 

Article III deals with the vexed question as to whether a crime 
ceases to be a crime merely because the criminal has a political pur- 
pose in mind. For example, is the murder of the chief of a nation 
any the less a murder because he happens to be the chief executive 
of a country ? Article III represents the sober sense of the question. 

The attempt against the life of the head of the government or an- 
archistical attempts shall not be considered a political crime, providing 
that the law of the demanding country and of the country of which 
extradition is requested shall have fixed a penalty for said acts. In that 
case extradition shall be granted, although even when the crime in ques- 
tion shall carry a penalty of less than two years of imprisonment. 
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Article IV likewise represents the weight of opinion in holding 
that a nation shall not be bound to surrender its own citizens, but the 
nation in which the fugitives are found obligates itself to " try 
them for the infractions of the penal code committed in any of the 
other republics, and the respective government must communicate 
the corresponding proceedings, information, and documents, and 
deliver the articles which constitute the corpus delicti, furnishing 
everything conducive to the investigation necessary for the expedi- 
tion of the trial." 

Articles V and VI wisely provide that violations committed by the 
fugitive in the place of his refuge shall be punished and sentence 
served before extradition will be granted for a prior offense com- 
mitted in the extraditing country (Article V), and if several coun- 
tries make request for the same fugitive priority of application shall 
determine the surrender (Article VI). From this brief analysis 
it will be seen that the extradition convention reflects distinct credit 
upon the conference. 

These conventions would have been sufficient in themselves to 
justify the calling of an international conference to deal with Cen- 
tral American affairs, but the crowning glory is the convention for 
the establishment of a Central American court of justice. 

The convention in its preamble happily says that the court is 
established " for the purpose of efficaciously guaranteeing their rights 
and maintaining peace and harmony inalterably in their relations 
without being obliged to resort in any case to the employment of 
force." And the constitution of the court, to consist of a judge from 
each of the contracting nations, is broad enough to permit it to 
assume jurisdiction whether the controversy arises between the con- 
tracting states or whether it be a controversy arising from the vio- 
lation of treaties or conventions and other cases of an international 
character submitted by individuals with or without the support of 
the home government, provided, however, that the remedies which 
the laws of the respective country provide against such violation 
shall have been exhausted and that a denial of justice shall be shown. 
(Articles I and II.) 

Nor is this all. Article III provides that — 
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It shall also take cognizance of the cases which by common accord 
the contracting governments may submit to it, no matter whether they 
arise between two or more of them or between one of said governments 
and individuals. 

It shall also have jurisdiction over cases arising between any of the 
contracting governments and individuals, when by common accord they 
may have been submitted to it. 

The court therefore is not merely a court of arbitration as it would 
be were sovereign states the only suitors ; but it is a court of justice 
because individuals may apply to it for a judicial remedy to be 
administered or found by judges acting under a sense of judicial 
responsibility. The court is not created to decide cases which gov- 
ernments or individuals may be pleased to refer to it, but the con- 
tracting states (Article I) — 

bind themselves to submit all controversies or questions which may arise 
among them, of whatsoever nature and no matter what their origin 
may be, in case the respective departments of foreign affairs should not 
have been able to reach an understanding. 

The duty to submit is in this case obligatory, but the jurisdiction 
of the court is broadened so that — 

The court may likewise take cognizance of the international questions 
which by special agreement any one of the Central American govern- 
ments and a foreign government may have determined to submit to it. 
(Article IV.) 

In other words, the court is not to be solely a court for the settle- 
ment of disputes between the governments of Central America and 
between governments and individuals of Central America, but it 
may become an international court in the largest sense of the word 
by reason of the jurisdiction especially conferred upon it by Article 
IV, just quoted. The court is to be permanent, composed of five 
judges, with its seat in the city of Cartago, in the Republic of Costa 
Rica, but it may sit elsewhere provided a change be deemed necessary 
or advisable. 

Article XX provides that the contracting governments formally 
bind themselves to obey, and compel to be obeyed, the orders of the 
court, furnishing all the assistance that may be necessary for their 
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best and most expeditious fulfillment. The court is authorized by 
Article XXII to — 

determine its jurisdiction, interpreting the treaties and conventions ger- 
mane to the matter in dispute, and applying the principles of inter- 
national law. 

and in Article XXI it is provided that — 

In deciding points of fact that may be raised before it, the Central 
American Court of Justice shall be governed by its free judgment, and 
with respect to points of law, by the principles of international law. The 
final judgment shall cover each one of the points in litigation. 

For the purpose of reaching an agreement the concurrence of at 
least three justices is necessary. (Article XXIII.) The judgment 
when pronounced must be signed by all the justices of the court and 
countersigned by the secretary, and in case of doubt as to the mean- 
ing of the judgment " the tribunal may declare the interpretation 
which must be given to its judgment." (Article XXIV.) 

Theorists insist upon a sanction for the decision of an international 
court, and, if any express sanction be wanting, the advisability of 
the institution is either questioned or its judgments are denied the 
power and effect of judgments of a municipal court. Article XXV 
of the convention supplies a moral sanction, the only sanction possible 
in the present condition of international development : 

The judgments of the court shall be communicated to the five govern- 
ments of the contracting republics. The interested parties solemnly bind 
themselves to submit to said judgments, and all agree to lend all moral 
support that may be necessary in order that they may be properly ful- 
filled, thereby constituting a real and positive guaranty of respect for 
this convention and for the Central American Court of Justice. 

And, finally, the plenipotentiaries proposed an article for the con- 
sideration of the legislatures of their respective countries, which, 
if adopted and incorporated in the convention, would much enlarge 
its scope and therefore its usefulness : 

The Central American Court of Justice shall also have jurisdiction 
over the conflicts which may arise between the legislative, executive, and 
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judicial powers, and when as a matter of fact the judicial decisions and 
resolutions of the national congress are not respected. 5 

To the powers of Europe, to the great powers of the world, who 
struggled with partial success, for four months at The Hague, to 
establish a court of arbitral justice, the young republics of Central 
America may recall the scriptural phrase : " A little child shall lead 
them." 

As the opening pages of this article set forth in considerable detail 
the various attempts toward union and the establishment of a per- 
manent state of affairs it may be asked whether these conventions 
may not share the fate of their predecessors, which were discarded 
while the ink was still wet upon them. He is a bold if not unwise 
man who would pose as a political prophet, but it should be borne in 
mind that the previous treaties were concluded solely by the re- 
publics of Central America, and that they failed to establish a perma- 
nent state of affairs largely because they rested upon a public senti- 
ment limited in extent, with no friendly guaranty from without. In 
the present case, the treaties and conventions would seem to be the 
crystallization of a public spirit and sentiment already existing, and 
that the two great Republics lying to the north have not only lent 
their friendly aid in the negotiation of the treaties and conventions, 
but are prepared by peaceful and proper means to guarantee their 
execution. It is true that the republics of Central America must 
stand by themselves, but it is none the less true that the moral sup- 
port and encouragement of Mexico and the United States should 
not be overlooked. The past is indeed past, but the future is a future 
of hope and encouragement. 

James Brown Scott. 

5 As the president of the conference, Mr. Luis Anderson, Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of the Republic of Costa Rica, is to contribute an article upon the Central 
American Court of Justice, it would be as ungracious as it would be needless 
to enter into further details of this important convention. 



